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320 Notes and Discussions. 



Polarity in Character : A Study of the Sex of Mind. 

"In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths."— [Pi ov. 
ill., 6. 

"Since instructions are many, hold close unto those whereon the rest de- 
I>end. So may we have all in a few, and the law and the prophets in a rule." 
— [Sir Thomas Browne. 

I. OCCASION. 

Sykopsis of Sect. I. — 1. Inadequacy of Art, even in ihe Province of Language. 
2. Human Intelligence Subject to ihe Law of Evolution, save in ihe primary 
discrimination between Nature and Grace. S. The Light of ihe Supernatural 
not precluded nor superseded by Evolution in Intelligence. 4- The seeming Com/- 
petition and actual Subserviency of the Natural. 5. Origin of Pantheism in a 
too exclusive appreciation of the Natural. 6. Wanted, a Clue in Nature lead- 
ing or pointing beyond Nature. 7. Universal Polarity. 

1. Of all arts, the Art Literary, as the most comprehensive, and 
therefore the most nearly convertible and synonymous with the whole 
of human life, is the most potent either to save or to kill, according 
as it may find its rule and its goal, its overture and its response, in 
the supersensual and progressive, or in the merely sensual and 
retrospective. Here, as everywhere, faithful labor must pio- 
neer clear perception, and the "much wisdom" still be found 
to involve the "much grief." Until Art and Nature shall coalesce in 
that "Eternal Now" which is but a ready oame for the mystical har- 
mony* of the Divine and the. human, there mast be some vestige in 
even the best works of even literary art, of the "violence" by which 
the kingdom of heaven is still taken in them. The most symmetrical 
and spirited product of mind must retain some trace of mysticism, or 
in other words (to adopt the perhaps only adequate metaphor) must 
continue to be marked by some umbilical breach of continuity which 
may serve "as a sign to be spoken against" by cavilling critics, and 
as a fresh stimulus of suggestion to earnest inquirers, until the ex- 
posure of Ihe last root of confusion shall supersede the as yet inevi- 
table after-birth in all the parturition of thought. On "this disad- 
vantage in writing," which, he avers, "brings it into exact analogy 
with painting," Plato, in the "Phaedrus," thus comments : "When 
once reduced to the written letter, every discourse is tossed about 
everywhere, in the hands alike of the competent and of those who 
have no business with it, and cannot tell who ought to read it and 
who not. And when disparaged and wrongfully reproached, it al- 
ways needs its father to help it, for it cannot help itself." 

2, Even in the realm of intellect is "the kingdom" of heaven "as 

*"From the days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. "—[Matt, xl., 12. 
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a grain of mustard seed." Tlie fact that the intuitional element of 
truth is itself a subject of development, which must, throughout the 
term of man's education in self-knowledge, be overshadowed b3' the 
traditional and rivalled bj' the inferential, sufficiently explains the 
stubbornness of the a pi iori vs. a posteriori "conflict of the ages." 
Pending the attainment of self-knowledge, progress in all knowledge 
must be spasmodic and intermittent, from its necessary vibration be- 
tween tradition and spontaneity, between retrospection and aspira- 
tion, between induction and deduction. It is the one unhappy fea- 
ture of this tentative rule of tradition, retrospection and induction, 
that its transitional nature ensures disappointment to those who look 
to it for permanency. In all class distinctions which may be based 
upon any secondary principle, there must be some such overlapping 
and mutual masking of the compared or coutraited elements, as shall 
at last make those distinctions futile except foi- the demonstration of 
their own inadequacy. This observation eipecially applies to all the 
fresh emergencies of individual experience — to all the closely scanned 
though variously viewed and generally "little" things of which com- 
mon life is made up. Here especially it is found that that most mj's- 
tical distinction of Nature and Grace is after all the most universal, 
and continually sets at defiance, bj' its comparative self-evidence and 
accessibilitj', our conventional decisions and logical judgments. 
Grace and Nature are the manifest centres of two opposing aspects 
of human life. How those radical and most real elements of thought 
and activity occupy and qualify the more formal developments of 
principle and practice, therefore becomes a question of primary inter- 
est in all considerations of order and progress. 

3. This question is substantially an old one. It necessarily under- 
lies all formal or verbal teaching of '"the issues of life," which does 
not, with the Aristotelian, stop short in the comparatively superficial 
region of intellect by violently making "form" synonymous with 
"force." It lurks in the precept of Solomon, "The desire of a man 
is his kindness," and in that of the "Greater than Solomon," "He 
tkat is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much, and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much." It is present in 
the aphorism of Penn, "The great man's actions are all of a piece" ; 
and it is rather expanded than answered in the oracular utterance of 
Goethe : "To the narrow mind whatsoever it attempts is still a trade ; 
to the higher, an art ; and the highest, in doing one thing does all ; 
or, to speak with less paradox, in the one thing which it does rightly, 
it sees the likeness of all which is done rightly." It is a question 
which, perhaps, can only be fairly met or even approximately an- 
swered in the fresh Sowings of the spirit which led one* of the most 

•Richard Rothb, fellow-worker and counsellor of Bunsen, author of 
"Theological Ethics," "Limitations of Divine Foreknowledge," "Lectures on 
Church History," &c.; for notices of whose life or writings the general reader 
i »XI— 21 
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earnest and distinguished, and yet conftssedly one of the most grop- 
ing of recent investigators, to postulate that "things, to the same 
degree in which they are material, are not real, not actual." 

4. They who truly honor the Bible as a hand-book of common life, 
will attach no isolated interest even to classifications which may seem 
to rest primarily on its authority. The scriptural mystery of essen- 
tial opposition! and incidental union between the church and the 
world, is doubtless one not only with the as yet also unfathomed rela- 
tionship subsisting between the supernatural (Jno. iii., 3 ; dvu^ev, 
from above) and the natural births in the individual man, bat also, 
through the separate development of each in the fragmentary thought 
and experience of mankind, with that between religion and science 
in general. When therefore we find, as we do find, the race for influ- 
ence between religion and science in all their departments, as evenly 
maintained, to all mere natural perception, as might be presumed to 
be the case in an imaginary competition between the North and South 
poles of our planet for precedence in the direction of its revolutions, 
the believer in the supernatural may not unreasonably inquire whether 
a like mystical (i. e., an a posteriori, or by statistical induction, inap- 
preciable) influence may not in each case alike exist, giving validity 
to some scriptural metaphors on the dignity and energy of "the North." 

5. Universal inferences can indeed never be drawn from incomplete 
data ; and so a final doctrine of human nature can never be drawn 
from any incomplete history of the race. But the general tenor of 
the most complete attainable evidence in anj' sort of investigation, 
must be allowed to furnish indications which may well be conde- 
scended to, even by those who maj' possibly possess a higher clew or 
key of truth than the merely statistical, in consideration for those 
who do not ; and on this ground, if on this alone, it is incumbent on 

may be referred to excellent articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Andover, Mass.), 
Vols. 31 and 32, bv Dr. Samuel Osgood of New York, and Prof. J. P. Lacrolx 
of Ohio, and in the Sritish Quarterly Review, Vol. 58. 

Our author's position as above quoted, th9ugh indeed paradoxical, may be 
seen to be free from the Berkeleyan extravagance of questioning the reality of 
the outer world. For it should be observed that he recognizes degrees of ma- 
teriality ; and certainly in proportion to the outward bias of individual life and 
character, will the material phase in all things predominate. This seeming ma- 
teriality (he does not say, "in proportion as they «eem material, they are not 
real," &c.) he would doubtless recognize as an external reality, and as the 
ground of a current or social experience to all "common-sense," and to all 
communicable science. But this subject could not be exhaustively considered 
without reference to the continuity of the creative act in all creaturely exist- 
ence and thinking, suggestions of which appear to exist in the works of Prof. 
Rothe, but about which the present writer may more conveniently refer to an 
article on "Subject and Object, or Universal Polarity," in the St. Louis Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. VIII., p. 103. 

t"The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me." — [John xiv., 
30. 
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all observant inquirers to recognize religion in some form as one of 
the universal necessities of manhood. However conceivable, or how- 
ever inconceivable to us may be the manner of its introduction among 
mankind, the existence of religion, and the various histor}' of its va- 
rying forms, must remain to be legitimate topics of observation, in- 
quirj', and probable inference. It thus becomes a matter of ready 
observation and plausible inference, not only to all who believe in a 
supernatural rule and a regenerate life, but to all who can for a mo- 
ment conceive of them, that Pantheism is a form of religion which, 
notwithstanding its element of falsehood, has by experience been 
proved necessary to mankind in their unregenerate nature, in direct 
proportion to the extent of their knowledge and the degree of their 
intelligence. The more advanced this intelligence, the more clearly 
must they see that the best literal code when made an ultimate crite- 
rion of dut}', can but substitute for the rule of sensual indulgence an 
equally capricious though less grovelling polytheism of intellectual 
principles. The very "law of parsimony," or intellectual simplicity, 
thus naturally tends when not subordinated to the religion of the 
cross, to a headlong anticipation of the "new heavens and the new 
earth," in whose provision and conduct no positive power of evil can 
ever have the most secret finger of influence. Such, essentiallj', is 
the pretension of Pantheism. As, then, the very possibility of a gos- 
pel, or the whole social efficacy of Christianity, lies in the qualifica- 
tion of its messengers condescendingly to adapt its glad tidings 
(more or less intelligently [I. Jno., i., 1.] on their own part, and more 
or less mystically to benighted hearers), to otherwise irremediable 
and necessarj' error, it is evident that a true religion must vindicate 
its supernatural authenticity by furnishing some more or less mysti- 
cal antidote, — some faintly conceivable but growingly acceptable sub- 
stitute, even for the crowning delusion of Paatheism. 

6. The controverters of this seductive heresy have perhaps not 
sufficiently insisted on the difference between the undeniable omni- 
presence of the Deity, and his unqualified universality, nor on the 
absurdity incurred by the Pantheist, in assuming the latter, of iden- 
tifying concord with discord. The hopelessness of such a position 
should surely dispose the thinker on either side to look favorably on 
any hypothesis, however obscure, which may possibly represent that 
"knowledge in the distance" which by its very distance is "necessa- 
rily mystical," and whose primary obscurity may be but one phase of 
that "expression of the infinite" on which our great cotemporary ex- 
pounder of art in its ethical relations so loves to dwell. Observing, 
then, that omnipresence; or even universal supremacy, is not synon- 
ymous with universal power, — that the "all power in heaven and in 
earth" does not include all power in hell, but rather the triumph of 
heaven over hell in the only disputed realm ; and that even in the 
use of such terms as omnipotence (2 Cor., vi., 18) and destruction 
(2 Th., ii., 8)"the letter" may "kill," when allowed to interfere with 
the establishment or pursuit of a truly consistent and God-glorifying 
system of doctrine, it certainly becomes us to be open to the best at- 
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tainable hypothesis upon which the omnipresence of God may imply 
his universal supremacy and progressive control, without dogmaticallj' 
asserting his universal power. 

7. In some subsequent allusions of the present essay, and through- 
out these, its first-placed but last-written paragraphs, the writer has 
had in view some such provisional and confessedly mj'stical hj'pothe- 
sis, in the conception of a principle of universal polarity as a funda- 
mental fact both of matter and of mind, and a substitute, as already 
intimated, for the heresy of Pantheism or universal Deity. Alike in 
atoms, and in planets, and in suns, — in the spiritual substance of 
conscious beings and in the organic frame of unconscious automata, 
he conceives an axis of real or quasi-individuality* and of more or 
less definite revolution and progress, whose upper and nether poles 
may be in some way connected with the subordination and completion 
of the opposing spiritual influences which the best tradition, if not 
also the best living sentiment, represents as pervading the creation as 
at present constituted. In what follows he only attempts to discuss 
this presumed polarity as traceable in human character, having thus 
referred to its external manifestations only from a necessary regard 
to the now established principle, that communicable doctrine and con- 
veying language can progress onlj' so far and so fast as the phenom- 
ena of the outer world are found to furnish analogies for the sym- 
bolic expression of those of the inner. [Part second of this discus- 
sion is postponed until the next number. — Ed.]. 

Philadelphia, June, 1877. richard Randolph. 



Dr. Porter on Final Cause, An Intelligent Power. 

The attempt has been made to show that Intuitivel}- there is a want 
of the soul, evidencing a consciousness of the existence of an Om- 
nipotent Power, (1) and that — given the fact that the animal has 
self-consciousness — the onlj- being that is capable of accomplishing 
the destiny of man is the human being, known and recognized as 
such. (2). Now the inquiry is made — given the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis, evolution, transcendental philosophy for all it is worth — whether 
there is not demonstrative evidence — as demonstrative as Huxley's 
criterion would require the same, and moi-e so than as he applies ii — 
(3) of the existence of a final cause, and, incidentally, whether the 
power Omnipotent is not an intelligent power. 

»See article "Possibilities," (on the universal symbolism of nature, &c.) in 
the New Haven "College Courant," March 29th, 1873. 

Eeal individuality and sexuality seem to begin and end together. But it can 
not be doubted that if there be indeed a universal principle of polarity in the 
inorganic creation, it must be fundamentally related to the only principles 
wliich are equally universal In the organic. 
(1). "The Want of the Soul." 
(2). "Have the Lower Creation self-consciousness ?" 
(3). See the first of three lectures delivered in New York on Evolution. 



